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In his long and distinguished career^ Professor Masao " 
Cnisni has nade nany contributions -to .phonetic science- 1 
would like to focus 'cn cne of'tiiese. In building 'on the 
international tradition begun- LvV Paul Passy and continued 
by Daniel Jones and others. Professor Onishi has uade^an 
important contribution^- as I ha^^e' previously noted {10) , to 
the broadening of the scope^of phonetic science. My effort 
in this article has a simiiar purpose. Tov:ard -that end^ I ^ 
vill employ materials both published and unpublished generated ^ 
by myself and a nuiiu>er of collaborators over the past decade • 

My basic premise is that phonetic science has been and 

will continue to be a world' science as reflected in organizations 

such as the World Congress of Phoneticians, the International 

» » * 

Phonetic 'Association, and the International Society for Pjionetic 

Sciences and as documented in its application to a nimber of 

v7orld problems. A second premise is that many of the basic 

findings of phoiietic science are applied by students around 

the v/orld when thev Xearn a second language ♦ Importantly / 

when a person has learned a second language-, he becomes able 
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to ccnnnnicate with x^ersons wh^ Suffer in langisage and culture 

frcr. hirseXf . Because of the close radationship between ^ y 

ccr^u.^ication and hir:an de'.'e*cpnei>t^ the opportunity to engage 

• * * » 

in interciiltural coninunication^is of such great importance 

that it is one of the centra^ concerns of the Dnited liations. 

That concexh is r::ost elegantly expressed in the simple phrase / 

"Lver^i'^one has the Eighty to Conmupicate." ' ^ 

Phonetic science, then, nakes a direct contifibution to ^ 

the growth of intercul±ural ccrnmunication. in turn, interr 

cultural coinniunication makes possible a vforidv;ide Sight to 

CoiSTiunicate* i/^'^T*^ 

to new; research in phonetic science Jias focused on 
the ^speech output of an isolated and single speakeii. As- 
ohonetic science seeks to make a major contribution to 
intercultural coinmunication, it becomes necessary to study 
two oersons as they engage in conuminication.- A general model 
for two-person dyadit^^ptercultural coimunication is presented 
below in Figure 1 and has been discussed in detail in a number 

y m 

of publications (6, 7, 9, 11/ 12,. 13^.. Note Uiat the ^ 
phonetician obser'/es and describes the interaction between 
the two speakers or^ communicators . . Thus, instead 'of studying 
only -the speech of a single "Inf ormarit; " he studied the joint 
speech output of two persons engaged in conversation, dialog, 

*' r - * * 

or iTiore generally^ intdi^cultural coimnunication . 




. renainder of this Zrrticle is divided into tnfee -ma joV^ 

sections The first of these ^exten^s phonefeic science *f torn a 
one-person to a tw6-p^rson or dyadic model* I'he second sectxon 
focuses on pursjcseful dyadic intercultural comnuni cation v;here • 
one ccrsiunicator speaks his native language and^ the other a 

4 

second language. The third section examines the contribution 
phonetic science, can mak'e to the Bight of* Man to C^imunicate . 
The paper cToncludes v±ih a short siaimnary. 

Dyadic phonetic science 

In ±iiis section ^three examples of dya<fic ph??netic science 
and. appllcetiori^ are included. The fixst example is pf inter-- 
cultural word intel-ligibility, the second of a trainina prt)gram 
and €he third of a testing procedure. . " 

Word intelligibility has been de^n^d by Black (ly ancl 

others as the match between the word spoken by Communicator A 

and t^e v;ord heard by CojTimunicator E. The match between'' the 
• * • • 

word* Commilnicator A sp^ks and the V7ord Communicator B hears 
can be measured in several ways. * ^ 
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. The zicjrt usual' prccedura for detemining Vorii intediigibi- 
lity is thi^: 

♦ Ccsxiunicator A ioo.^s at h£s word^list and pronounces 
' a word; ^ ' 

^ , Ccxrsauhicator- B writes -down the word he hears.. 

This is cal],ed the "write down** procedure- Another procedure 
operates in this -wayt . ' ^ - ^ 

- * »C<5in:%unieator A looks at his word li^t and pronounces ^ 

a word; - ^ > \ \ 1 

•Ccimunicator !3 looks at his answer list and chooses 
from four similar words the one v;ord Communxcator A- 
actually pronounced. 
This procedure is called a multiple choice intelligibility test. 
The Procedure employed in thi§ study is a variation on* 
»the basic intelligibility testing procedure: 

•Coinnunicator A and B both see a concept word ^ , ' 

presented -to them on a 5x8 card; 

•Communicator A "thinks of a' word" and pronounces xt; 
. ^ . •Communicator B repeats out loud the word pronounced 
by A; and, he in turn "thinks- of a word" and 

r * 

pronounces it} ^' 

^Communicator A repeats . . 

A and B continue pronouncing and repeating words for one 

minute. Most communicator pairs ^{A and B) pronounce and ^ ^ ^ 

J, * 

repeat an "^average of 14 different words per concept per 
minute. Thus a "concept/minute" is the equivalent of 
approximately 14 words. - , 



In this 'study ^ each ccnratmicator -pair worked one tinie v;ith , 
the eigiit different concept ^-ords^ Pride / ' Fai th / ^ Hunger ^ 
Sconcmy^ ^ Society / School / ;-!oney and Faiaily , These words are " ^ \ 
mtendea to represent main areas of h^an Xife regardless of 
P cuJLtiire* , 1 . * - 

/ Each connuunxcator ,pai^ used each of the eight concept 

. words for* one minute. !rhey also used- the concept in both 

« * - mm 

Japanese and English. ^ Each pair pronounced anr^ wo^*=r 7— 



for eight xsinutes in Japanese and eight lainutes .in English/ 

or for a total of sixteen minutes- 

A total of sixteen consnunicators particioated in the 

study. « All were advanced studenlis at the University of 

' Kawaxi. Eight were native Japanese and\eight were native 

Americans . Tliere were nguai^ nxoinbers of males «and females * 

* ^ *■ 

in the Japanese -6nd American groups. 

♦ 

All sixteen of the- communicators were Japanese/English 
i>ilinguals. All^^/ere judged to be skillerd communicators. 

' The communicatprs worked under ani amount of stress equal 
to or greater thdn that observed/ for-zjistance/ at an airoojft. 
Recor-ded white noise was played at a level loud enough to be 
judged by the communicators as interfering with their task. 
Recording equipment and timing devices were visible. . The< r 
study was conducted along the lines suggested f6r testing 
monosyllabic word intelligibility; the environmental noise 
v;as/ however/ severe enough to mak'e communication realistically' 
difficult. Even under these unfavorable conditions/ the ^ 
conununicators -achieved a very.TIigh level of word intelligibility, 
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Under the conditions of this study, 'each corjnunicator 
ccnrunicated fcr sixteen juinutes in .a same dulture pair, 
(Japanese/Japan^ese, or Jjne^ridan/Amerfcaijj agd for sixteen ^ 
ininutes in an intercultural pair { Japanese/Ameri-can) . 

The auections of inte^rest relate tp *-the accuracy of word 
intelligibilii^ under these conditions. 

Table . I shows that the same culture comnranicatox pairs 



n*de "slightly fewer * intelligibility' errors '^an did inter- 
•cultuiral ^airs. The difference, however, i-s not statistically ^ 
signxficant. ^ ^ 



Table I 



Total 

. lIlUi±)^ of 

Pairs 



Mean Number 
of Errors Per - 
'Concept/Minute 



Same Culture 
Communicator ^P^rs 



64 



.6 



' . * Intercultural 
Communicator Pairs 



64- 



• 7 



' Table II displays the same infoj^nation in slightly 
.jgreater derail. Note that J. stands for Japanese, A. fox 
Amatican, and for English. The ^riror rale is very low/ 
Again, there ^are no statistically signirxcant 'findings. ^ The 
findings show that ^n about two out ^ of every three concept/ 
minute .tfiais,, one error ,wa^ mSde per trial. 



' • .Tgble II 

' * , Communicator Pairs 

' J/J J/J J/A' . a/A A/A A/A 

irn sr . in E in J . in E in J in E 

Mean Niuijber of 

Srrprs Per tO ^1^0 , .6> -8 .4 -.9 

Concept/flinute - / 



svumaxYi under the difficult condition of ih±s ^udy-, 
-the sixteen communicators perfoicined very well* They pe2;formed 
well in same culture pairs and- in interculturai pairs-- They 
performed well .in^ their first and in their second languages. 
""The study illustrates how accurate bilingual communicator^ 
can become. These- -findings serve, therefore, to identify an 
upper limit fof training in pronunciation. ' ^ . 

The study also 'suggests that a Japanese spea'ker of^ 
English who is highly intelligible .for several other Japanese 
speakers of English is also likely to be highly intelligible ^ 
pox. American speakers of English as well "(20) - * - 

A training approach has been "developed on a dyadic model- 

that^ makes extensive use of phonetic data. The system w&s 

" «. ^* ' . 

designed to ^modify the dialect of. the young college-age adult • 

living in a multi-lihgual community. -Each student prepares 

a *ord list of vocabulary items in his major field of study^- 

He produces Sentenfces of -ten words .Tplvrs or minUs two words) 



'using three words from his list. 



The sequence bf learning activities is "shown^ in Figure " 
2. Notice that Cdinnunicator A produces a sentence, ir ne 
does not consider what he. hears to be a good sentence, ^ ^ ^ 
Communicator-B asks A to reproduce it. .Otherwise^ B' repeats, 
the sentence ,iif^il its details. Evaluator C observes the . • 
sentence A proAc^s and that^B repeats. If he hears the same , 
good, sentence twice, he signals A to produce the next^entence 
If he does not hear the same g6pd sentence twice/ be asks A , 
to resay the sentence. This process continues, until ten 
good sentences in sequence 'are produced, and repeated without 
the need for recycling-, or until fifteen minutes elapse.. 
When the ten-sentence criterion is reached, or fifteen min^utes 
elapse. A, B, and"^he Evaluator shift roles- Different 
students are assembled during different learning sessi^ons. 

The "first unit in the Learning" System, as briefly, 
'described above, rests, on a careful foundation of phonetic 
data. Other units in 'the Learij^-ng System build on the same , 
general i>attern of produce, repeat and evaluate. ,Studeh{s 
before. work in the learning system are rated by judges as 
speaking a sub-st^d'ard English and they are rated af-£er j 
training by the same oz similar judges speaking a standards' 
English. VThile the basic developmental work on the training' 
program utilized"" dialect level differences, the training 
sy-stem has also been used for intercultural communication (12/ 



V 



f . 



figure 2v Training Sequence , 

- ... ■ ■ } 



Begin 
Training / 
Session / 



i A 
Repeats 
Sentence 




B 

Repeats 
Sentence 




.End 
Ti-mning) 
Session \ 



1 
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. A dyadic system approach tcf human conununication .leads 
' i . ^ . . *t, , 

on t6 novel developments -in testing. Language-based tests of 
r - - ' ■ - . 

phonetic' 'details efflRloJ a -trained .judge or rely on ^ the anlaysis 

of phonetic detia]^ of pronunciation. In both cases, tne 

■Assessment depends*on a standard external to the speaker- - 

evaluato'r 'dyad operatin'^ as*^ communication syj^iem. The 

approach'.repoLpted ^he^e" relies.-on.a direct measurement procedure 

^ Thp» basic data^^thering operation is, shown i'n Table, ill. 

' ' • Table 'IIP 

* M - .. . - I 

Communicator A • ' u ' ^ Communicator B ^' 



A 

1 


° >o 

0 

= '• o 0 

\ b 


cax * 
ran* 
thin ^ 




0 

° 0 
0 

° 0 


catl 
can. 
tin 


% 

' « 


f ^ 


• 




* r ■ 












> 











■ The dot cues' Coiimunicator A to gpeak. the word; 3" signals 
whether the word on his list is the same* or different.' If 
the words are 'the same, both-F ahd B bl'ack in the .mark- sense 
"bubble. . If the words "are fefeentr neither- A 'or B marks. - • 
N4xt, B speaks a w^rd,' and A signals. Both- mark .same; neither 
rfiarks different. Oxi any carS,'. there are a possible twe;ity 
such exchanges. - The" time "alloted,|or' completion makes it 
unlikely that any AB dyad- finished all twenty test ttemst. > 
. . Each communipator has 'eight "phonetic- datk" cards . Each^ 
communica-tor form's k dyad 'with 'eight' different communicators 
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in the manner illustrated by* Figure 3, All. tes^ instructions 
are presented on tape. - .The tape serves also "to time the 

t 

'dyads. The test items -are printed on mark-sense data car^ds. 

-^hese-eards- can bB: Irand^scored^ machine— punched- 6^^ opti-ca-iiy-^ 



read onto computer tape. -/Computer programs have been prepared 
to score and to perform a variety of analyses on, the 'data 

* 

Fig. 3. Seating Chart for Hawaii Communicatioii Test 




Test y "1 
Admi nijstr a torj 



The "phonetic d^ta" Operations described above form the^ 
first sub- test of the .Hawaii Co'mmunication Test. In line with , 
General Systems n^tionsv ' the other subtests^ .are b^ilt on this 
same model. The^othex four subtests' include s'entehc^ processing 



ir.forrsation transfer, afSeqt, and joint problem solvxng. The 
ccnplete test takes about |iifty 'minutes . The phonetic subtest, 
in particular, draws heavily on findings fron phonetics, and 
it also promises to contribute data that will in the future 

have strong bearing on phoneme theory, and other topi<:s of 

m. ^ * - , . ^ 

interest ir^^inodern- science of phonetics (3.^9) . 
^ ' ^ • I^^TERCULTUBAL 'COMMUNICATION 

* 

Intercultural communication is usually defined as gurposeful 
communication engaged, in by participants of dissimilar cultural 
background- Th'e difference in culture is reflected -;i.h dialect 
or native language- Appropriately , -»the International Phonetic 
Alphabet was first developed as a means of recording the detaaas 
of pronunciation. While the term intercultj^rai communication 
was r.<5t'in use at that time, quite clearly the thrust of IPA 
was to facilitate the learning of a language toward tiie end 
of making communication possible between -persons-of-dissimiiar 
language anfi tultural backgrounds . * 

^en when the findings - of„ phonetic science are sy^eijia.tically 
applied to the design of training materials, it takes several 
hundr^(% hours for a person to master a foreign language - 
Curiously, many persons who invest that ambunt of time ''in the- 
mastery of * foreign languag'e s^ldoi|^/if ever, converge with a 
native speaker of that language or^, in other words, use the - 
second language in intercultural" communication. On the otner 
hand, a few per'sqns almost. as they begin foreign language 
study seek out persons whd speak that language natively and 
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• engage in a rudiineni:ar^ forni of intercultural comnunication. 
So;!:etine ^ago/ we -became interested in vhy ^/ given the often 

enonncus difficulties involved, persons attempt to* engage in 

. ^ ' . " • 

intercultural cpnuauinication. 

In our attempt to answer the quest2,oh of "why engage in 

interculturai,coiniau»iication?", we begcui a series of informal 

studies.^ These little studies probed -a" variety of areas, 

* ' - . * - a 

most of them ilot yet in the main stream of * phonetic science . 

We began with basic phonetic science methodology, reviewed 

"the psychophysics'on'which it is ^ased, and ijicorporated the 

perspective and^ techniques of modern system theoQ* (1, 17, 9, 

13)^ Thus, the approach outlined here can be called a 

communication system approach. VRather than study the individual 

or an isolated "informant," We' chose the dyadic system as the 

basic. uni,t* Sometime after we had done so, we -^discovered a 

body jbf work by Jaffe (16) condijcted at'^a* microphonetic level 

and observation by Roman Jakobson that" seemed ^to support our 

choice. A bit later we came to understand the system concepts 

of synergy and serendipity hnd appreciate^ better "why" persons 

engage in .intercultural commun^jpation. Synergy is concerned 

with, the output of a system that is greater than would be 

predicted from the siam of its separate j^arts, and serendipity 

is an attikude that views errors as potential information (7) . 

A fundamental postulate of system, science is that all 

systems are interrelated. It" follows that a simple system can 

be studied to help, explain a complex , system. Thus, some of the 

systems and subsystems that have been well studied in phonetic 
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science can he usee to explain-, xn nart/- sore of the core 
con;i>lex svstens of intercultiiral colimi^iJ^^ion^ In parti- 
cular irost-of the phonetic research Jr^«?*t5^' and sentence 
intelligibility and sonf oi the phoneti& resei^rch.in language 
learning ean be brought to beax. on.que^itions of intercultural 
consiunication. For instance, the basic system underlying 
inte3 iigibility research described. in the previous section ■ 
is^of particular importance: 

1- Communicator A speaks a word; 

2 . Coimunicator 3 repeats the s'apie word; 

3. Test : A B and a Phoneti^:ian (P) all agree the same 
word was heard twice (go to 5) ; 

-/a!" If all three' (A -i- B + P) do not agree that the same 
word was heard twice, then A.speaJcs the same word 
agaih/ B repeats again and the test (in 3 above) is ^ 
applied again. l-Jhen A -h 3 -f P all agree, then: 

5. Communicator B speaks a word; 

B. Communicator A repeats the same word; ' 

7. B + A -f ? all agree the same word was heafd twice; 

8, ... etc ... 

Any phonetician can assemble an intercultural dyad, for 
instance., a JajJanese and an American, and instruct the 
dyad to exchange words on the pattern de'scribed above. ^ Regard- 
f less of the. language used, after tweriS or -more words and 
usually within five minutes^ timer, a number of questions of 
central importance to both phonetic science and intercultural 
communication will have been raised: 



-Hew interpret when A -r B.-5- P all agree ifhat the same 

word was heard twice?, 
-Hew account for the -instanpe where A ^ B agree and P 

disagrees? ^^ho is "really" right? " ^ 

-How sTCcounJ: for the ipstance where B ^ ? agree and 

disagrees? I^!ore generally, how define an ''error" or 

nsi^inatch? 

The list of questions could be very long and the additional ^ 
eiTtries iTiTl^^e^ini^e^ evident to the phonetician who 

-conducts this small experiment- There are, 'for .instance, 
several types of mismatch or "error" ^ and what the cause is « 
thought to be of each type is of central importance to 
intercultural communication. Specifically, aimcst all training 
il^^i^is area assumes the target is for the foreigner to lear/n 
to "speak aike a' native" rather than for the native to adapt 
his style of communication tp the skill level the "foreigner" 
demonstrates'^ at a particular moment. Thet^ are a number of 
other fundamental implications (7) . 

* * - - - s 

Because the application of phonetic techniques withm 
a dyadic' system framework to 'questions in intercultural 
communication' is not yet prevalent, - it; may be useful to ^ 
outline some informal probes a phonetician can 'employ ✓ The 
simplest "little" study M the one outlined above. Another 
approach is^ outlined below. ^ , • .^t 

Our first attempt in 1964 to study what we then called ^ 
"international communication" was begun with nine intercultural 



diddfs. each Jj^id was coisposed of two college -students, one 
was native speaKer.and the other a second language speaker 
of English, ^he dyad meabers were seated in a small room 
and asked ±o t:aik with each other for about t-rfenty spinutes -/ 
on any libpic oS mutual interest:. We tape recorded the sessions 
and asked* each person to coinpiete ^ ppst-commuAication^question- 
'naire. My collaborator was a linguist (14) ♦ 

v;e gbservdd several interesting patterns. Consistently, 
the nati%4 speaker talked more, usually about twice as much 
as tlie second language speaker. At the moment when one , - 
speaker stopped talking and the other began talking, both 
often seemed tense. Some- of the conversations sounded like - 
a newspaper reporter conducting an interview. _ Others sounded 
like a .professor tutoring, a student. And one conversation that 

flowed smoothly and. was reported satisfying .by both participants 

' ' ' . 

we were unable to characterize. When errors -or misunderstandings 
occurred the dyad' scTmetimes -gave up trying to "correct" them, 
laughed nervously, and wisht dhT- * " ' ' ^ 

In time, we developed short names for these patterns, 
- time-imbalance , where the native speaker talks 40 seconds 
or more and the second language speaker 20 seconds or less ^ 
per' communication minute. This imbaiance depends in part 
on the slower ^reaction time of a second language speaker 
as is well known- in physiological phonetics and the 
cultural significance of pause- time. The time^imbalance 
iaalso associated wich three basic patterns in inter- 
cultural communication that have been named tutorial. 
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Interview and interchange ^ and described in detail else- 
where (6,7). ' 

- switching pause where one speaker stops talking and the 

.other begins talking. This feature was named by Jaff^ 
and descriiedvin detail by him (16) . It is especially in 
need of detailed j^honetic analysis because it does not 

^ appear in the speech of a single individual . Yet as 
George Miller noted, it may well be the first Universal 
of- all human communication. 

- mismatch analysis , where an error or other unexpected 
"turn in conversation" results in what is usually called 
a "misuhderstanding." -Over time, we developed a simple 

4^ m 

. drawing task' that permits the display of the relationship, 
o^ a particular error and the string of words that was 
■ ^ *-assdciatje<l wii:h it. We tape recorded a session; and, 

' we used the templates computer programmers employ in thfe 
drawings of "Bc^th members of the dyad and examine the errors 

made in terms of tape recorded conversation. The patterns 

, ' .» * * 

* that result JLn drawing errors appear to build up o\'er- about 
a minute and are signaled by small shifts in <.time ut;.liza- 
tion and articulation. An error or' mismatch when detected 
^ by the members of the dyad, may or may not be corrected. 
Often, they seemed unable to correct an error. Again, 
there appear 'to be regular patterns. , ^ 
The three ar6as cited above— time-imbalance, switching pause, 
and mismatch analysis— are df centrgil importance to int6rcultural 
communication and all are silsceptible to detailed analysis using 
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the tcois of phonetic science providing the dy^d rather than . 
the individual is the starting point. It is my "hope that 
these and related questions receive the attention they require 
fron phoneticians around the world. '* ' \ 

.4 . ■ - " - " ^ 

RIGHT TO eOM2-IUNICAT2 " . 
In the past ±wo sections, I have tried to show the 
.*inportance* of phonetic sqience for the growth of^i^tercultural 
communication. In the past a major contribution of phonetic 
science has been in the area of language acquisition. In the 
future, the techniques of phonetic science can also be profit- 
ably applied to the analysis of patterns in dyadic communication 

systems. ^ ^ ' . ' 

As is well-known, one of the central concerns of the*^ 
^Uniteq Nations is Human Rights. This concern' is expressed in 
the Universal Declaration of Human flights adopted in December, 
1948. Several of the articles in that Declaration support"* the 
idea of a Right to Communicate, in particular Articles 19 and 
20 (8) . ' " ... ^ 

Today, it is widely recognized that all of us~the nearly 
four billioQ of us on this small planet — live in an iifiter*- 
dependent world. .Many of the problem^ that face us are, ' ■■ 
consequently, v/orld problems. The solution of world problems 
requires, obviously, high quality, large scale intercultural- ^ 
communication. Equally, -intercultural communication ^is often 
# difficult and sometimes impossible. .•-^ " . ^* 

As I see it, t'he .difficul^es in intercultural, communication 
often 5rise in precisely those areas where phonetic science is 
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equipped to make a majoi: contribution. I refer in particular 
to the three areas cited in the previotis section: time-irnbalance/ 
switching pause, and mismatch analysis • -For the consequences 
that arise from these problems are .many, ^'he time-in^alance # 
whatever its source^ makes true dialog all but impossible. 
Tii^^ension th^t. arises around the switching pause J.s often 
.perceived as a form of cultural aggression. A misma^h un- 
detected or uncorrected often leads to misunderstandings of 
•serious proportions. And there ^rfe, of course, other problems 
^pf similar scope and importance to intercultural communication ^ 
that are s^usceptible to phonetic study '^(7^0- , 

For a while, it iias been "evident that human development 

depends on the development of language? and communication* In 

• * * * - - 

fact/ we so often define the human being as Man the Communicator 

that we no longer notice that we do so. Just now, as we move • 

into a pos^t- industrial, planetary era, the communication require- 
ments of Kan have expanded (5) . Obviously, intercultvural 
communication has become important to hui^an survival in a way . - 
that could not have? been predicted in 1750 at the beginning 
of the industrial era* ' - - < ^ 

In the last few years, it has become evident that jnen 
and women everywhere havfe the Riglit to Communicate/ Yet, it ^ 
is clear at this time what must be included under ^uch a Right 
when we consider it from an intercultural ^r multicultural 
v/6rldvidw* The situation we ^ind ourselves in is approximately 
this: we do not know" what jbhe basic communication needs of 
Man ,are; for the first time we cafn now invent whatever communication 
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techholcgy is required to se7%e cor:^unication needs; azid, we 
can- guide the grcwth cf coirr unication policy to ensure that 
colrjnunication techiiolo^i ^^^s indeed serve consnunication needs- 

.Thes'e are new condi1:ions in the v;ond. . ^ ^ * 

At "this time, the nost urgent requirement is for a speci- 
iication of 'human communication ne^s. Jfithinr a dyadic system 

■framework, I believe phoneticians are well— equipped to make a 
major breakthrough; What is required is to iscJlate for phonetic 
study those sxabsystems which, are isomorphic with larger coramuni- 
cation systems. This strategy can facilitate identification 
and clarificaxion of the fa^sic communication needs of Man. On 
that analysis rests an a_ ropriate growth of hiiman . communication 
resources. . ^ • , 

SUMMARY ■ - t 

JTri the course of this article, I have oi^tlined a number 
of relationships which are potentially important in a growing 
sciencfe of phonetics. In sum, I have tried to show that* when 
phonetic science is extended from^an individual, to a dyadic 
system base, it Jias far-reaching relevance £o- xntercultural 
coiranunication. And that as it becomes important to inrer- 
cultural communication, phonetic science aiso has the potential 
to make a pon'tritution - of - the most £und_ament:al, importance in 
the development of a concept of communication needs. Finally, 
the contribution phonetic^cience ^can make in the area of 
needs caii advance the Bight of Man to Communicate,. 

in the years. ahead, it is likely that a Declaration of 
Communication Rights for Mankind will be formulated. Such a 
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Declaration, x't seems to -me, will be .useful in proportion that 



it isrbased on a solid <a|SDreciation .of the conununication needs 
of Man.V Throughoui'his Ion 
that wef^ extend the applications and scope of phonetic science- 



l«ig career. Professor Onishi has urged' 



The"* time is. oj^ortiine for us to f pllow his advice and apply 
phonetic science *o 'the problems of intercultural communication 
and, more specifically./ to the study of human communication 
needs. ^ * ' ' - • 

Everyone has the Right to Communicate. 
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